NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

person, a wayside fountain, fringed with planes and
soft-blossoming laurels, calls the passing pilgrim to
draw near and put away weariness and thirst
(Anth. Pal., ix. 374).

Readers of Homer will remember what Odysseus
declared to be the finest sight in the world.    It was
to see a whole people making merry and listening to a
minstrel in the halls, as they sit feasting at well-laden
tables, while a wine-bearer draws off and serves the
wine (Ody., ix. 5-11).   In contrast with this place the
ideal of summer pleasure as expounded by Nicaenetus
two hundred years before Christ:   c O Philotherus, I
have no desire to feast in the city, but in the country,
rejoicing in the west wind's breath;  sufficient for me
is a couch of strewn boughs beneath my side;  for at
hand is a bed of osier and willow, the garland of the
Carians from of old; but let wine be brought and the
gladdening lyre of the Muses, that we may drink to
our hearts' pleasure, and celebrate in song the re-
nowned bride of Zeus, our island's queen' (Athenaeus,
xv. 673 B).1   This is a picture of anticipation, corre-
sponding to the Thalysia of Theocritus, in which the
crown of a summer day's enjoyment has become a
pleasant memory.

It might with truth be said that throughout the
whole course of Greek poetry the poets had no winter
in their year. Their seasonal songs have almost
always spring for their theme. By the coast, spring
marks the time for putting to sea again. CA sweet
thing it is for sailors, after winter, to see the garland
of spring,5 says Asclepiades (Anth. PaL, v. 169). Both

1 It is interesting to note how Lucretius contrasts the ideals of Homer
and Nicaenetus, in order to inculcate c plain living and high thinking,9
in the passage of Book ii. beginning:

eO miseras hominum mentes, O pectora caeca!'        (14.)
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